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RESIDENCE OF W. 

VERY one in New York is to be praised who builds 
an unusual house— a cheerful house. From the 
outside, Mr. W. H. DeForest's house has to fol- 
low the inevitable brown-stone monotony of a 
New York block ; but the moment one rings the 
door-bell a cheerful change suggests itself. The 
vei7 door is Eastlakean and original. For the 
Eastlake style admits of indescribable variety ; it has no pattern 




H. Deforest, esq. 

regularity, so that, if you are but quaint, original, sincere, you may 
be as varied as you please. 

Some one who writes of Dresden houses says that the sombre 
humour which is apt to settle on one in the Saxon city is due not 
only to the ugliness of its people, but of its houses. They are 
featureless, bare, and neutral-tinted, presenting no handle for 
memory to catch them by. They do not make our nerves prick 
with anguish, and our brows flush, as do some of the residences 
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in New York : a little stimulus of that kind would occasionally be 
agreeable. They deaden us by a communication of their own 
deadness, and it is a mystery how living men built them, or can 
live in them. 

Now, New York is free from this featureless, neutral-tinted hor- 
ror. Hallways and doors are beginning to be original in effect. 
The very g7ass over the door has a new look, a suggestion of the 
owner's own taste. The bell-pull is a new departure. It will grow^ 
presently into a human face. The quaintness of the Middle Ages 
is coming back. 

Mr. DeForest's house is a paradise of tiles. In the neat and 
original hallway they begin, forming that union of line and colour 
which really seems to have been preserved to us from Pompeii, 
and they go judiciously through the house. In all cases their for- 
mal suggestiveness is a great corrective of a sometimes exuberant 



taste. The only wonder is, that the architects ever allowed them 
to go out of use, when, in the early history of the art of archi- 
tecture, they were so well understood, and in our own pre-Revolu- 
tionary times they were built into every old Puritan and Virginia 
fireplace. 

Who does not remember ^sop's fables, and the story of Joseph, 
in his grandfather's dining-room } Who that had a happy nursery 
in old Puritan Massachusetts can forget the dreadful drawing and 
the strongly picturesque attitudes of Job and his comforters, on the 
tiles which surrounded his earliest fireplace ? 

Mr. DeForest has not, however, been obliged to pick out such 
depressing subjects. His tiles are of the highest order of modern 
Art. He has, as Whistler would say, " symphonies in red and 
blue," "nocturnes in black and white," and, we might add. over- 
tures in the fashionable peacock-green, in his tile-decoration. It 
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is a very clever specimen of the perfection of the use of this 
valuable adjunct to modern Decorative Art. For the business of 
internal decoration is now so much a matter of trade, of discus- 
sion and of literature, and of drawing and painting, that it de- 
serves two capitals. 

In an age when a distinguished architect writes of the "con- 
scientious in decorative art," we may well speak of a conscientious 
room, such as Mr. DeForest's library. 

Here the matter of tile-decoration has found its very fitting repre- 
sentation. No more learned and conscientious carrying out of the 
modern Eastlake and complete style of the period than this fire- 
place could be conceived. 

It again utilizes the peacock-green. The roof, so to speak, of 
the fireplace is one mass of tiles overlapping each other ; an old- 
fashioned beehive is suggested in its shape, or the back of the ar- 



madillo — a hundred nice things in nature come to the mind. The 
curtains and hangings are of a very dark blue ; the carpet a Per- 
sian rug of dark blue and green ; the chairs covered with the thick 
blue velvet of the curtains. Around the room tiles set thick in 
wood-work carry out the idea suggested in the fireplace. 

The wood is solid, of a light colour. It is a beautiful room, 
very original, very perfect, a triumph of colour in its sobriety and 
neatness. The little clock which puts forth from the mantel is 
worthy of Nuremberg ; in fact, the whole thing suggests that lin- 
gering home of the Middle Ages. What do we want better than 
Nuremberg? Have we gone a step further than Albrecht Diirer.^ 
No ; we cannot to-day boast such a bow-window as he made, the 
bow-window of 1565. The square, solidly-cut-out table, how well 
it supplements this solid room ! How gracefully the chandelier, 
which, as the medium of light, should be light, springs with its 
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arabesque against the heavy blue curtain ! Bronzes, a few quiet 
pictures, a medallion or two, a student-lamp, low book-shelves, 
convenient to the hand, and we have a coJisczejitious library. 

In the DeForest salo7i we have the light, airy elegance of rose- 
colour and gold. Here might the powdered elegants oUe grand 
Steele have danced the minuet. Here might Louis Treize have 
composed " Amaryllis." 

It is large, airy, cool ; such an atmosphere as dancers love when 
they "chase the dying hours with flying feet" — an atmosphere 
which should be particularly cool. 

And what a boudoir and bedroom ! Here the clean, cool cre- 
tonne is summoned, and toilet-table covers are upheld by Cupids 
springing from the wall. Every door has its portiere. " The 
winds of heaven shall not visit her cheek too roughly." Tiger- 
skins defend the feet from the floor. The little cabinet piano, the 
low bookcase, the wood-fire, the Psyche-glass, the low easel, with 
its favourite picture, the curtained alcove for the bed, the vase, the 
picture, the deep, sleepy recess of the tufted chair — what has been 
forgotten ? Nothing. 



Even the colours — pale-green and delicate wood-colour — suggest 
Nature in her most tender aspect. The lady by the fire has but to 
look around her to see the perfections of Art and Nature combined. 

It is curious to observe in all this renaissance of Art one old 
idea always cropping out. The wood-carver can find nothing 
better for his chisel than certain old boars' heads, heraldic ani- 
mals, such as the early Britons may have carved from the old oak 
for the adornment of the monastery or the royal sideboard. And 
one interesting and hopeful side of the art of wood-carving is, 
that women can do it. One of the curiosities of the great Expo- 
sition was a carved wooden cradle, done by a very youthful, hand- 
some grandmother for her eldest grandson. In this case there 
was 7iot bread to be earned, only leisure to be amused ; but it is 
pleasant to remember that the opulent fitters-up of these learned 
fine houses can even have their sideboards carved by their wives 
and daughters if they choose, or give the agreeable order to some 
female artist. 

There is some good wood-carving on Mr. DeForest's furniture in 
his dining-room, that place of all others where it should be. 



